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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophical Essays. By Bertrand Russell. Longmans, Green, 

and Company, London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, 1910. 

—pp. vi, 185. 

This volume consists of seven essays, all of which, with the exception 
of the last, "are reprints, with some alterations, of articles which have 
appeared in various periodicals." The first and longest essay, "The 
Elements of Ethics," is a succinct presentation of the ethical theory 
familiar to readers of Mr. G. E. Moore's Principia Ethica, reviewed 
in Vol. XIII of this Review. Essay II, "The Free Man's Worship," 
is an eloquent assertion of Stoicism. " Brief and powerless is Man's 
life; on him and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way; for Man, condemned to-day to lose his 
dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the gate of darkness, it 
remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that 
ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors of the slave of 
Fate, to worship at the shrine that his own hands have built; undis- 
mayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free from the 
wanton tyranny that rules his outward life; proudly defiant of the 
irresistible forces that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and his 
condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the 
world that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march 
of unconscious power" (p. 70). 

Among the lofty thoughts that ennoble man's little day, Mr. Russell 
regards mathematical conceptions as of prime value, and Essay III 
deals with "The Study of Mathematics." "For the health of the 
moral life, for ennobling the tone of an age or a nation, the austerer 
virtues have a strange power, exceeding the power of those not in- 
formed and purified by thought. Of these austerer virtues the love 
of truth is the chief, and in mathematics, more than elsewhere, the 
love of truth may find encouragement for waning faith. Every great 
study is not only an end in itself, but also a means of creating and 
sustaining a lofty habit of mind; and this purpose should be kept always 
in view throughout the teaching and learning of mathematics" (p. 86). 
But mathematics, "rightly viewed, possesses not only truth, but 
supreme beauty — a beauty cold and austere, like that of sculpture, 
without appeal to any part of our weaker nature, without the 
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gorgeous trappings of painting or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable 
of a stern perfection such as only the greatest art can show. The true 
spirit of delight, the exaltation, the sense of being more than man, 
which is the touchstone of the highest excellence, is to be found in 
mathematics as surely as in poetry. What is best in mathematics 
deserves not merely to be learnt as a task, but to be assimilated as 
a part of daily thought, and brought again and again before the mind 
with ever-renewed encouragement. Real life is, to most men, a long 
second-best, a perpetual compromise between the ideal and the pos- 
sible; but the world of pure reason knows no compromise, no practical 
limitations, no barrier to the creative activity embodying in splendid 
edifices the passionate aspiration after the perfect from which all 
great work springs. Remote from human passions, remote even from 
the pitiful facts of nature, the generations have gradually created 
an ordered cosmos, where pure thought can dwell as in its natural 
home, and where one, at least, of our nobler impulses can escape from 
the dreary exile of the actual world" (pp. 73-4). 

To one who takes such an attitude, of course pragmatism must 
seem a profanation of one of the shrines of the Free Man's Worship. 
Even if Mr. Russell's antagonism to pragmatism were not well known, 
the reader who has followed him through the first three essays just 
mentioned would confidently anticipate the verdict set forth in the 
next two essays, "Pragmatism," and "William James's Conception 
of Truth." "Transatlantic Truth" comes in for severe handling, and 
we all remember Mr. James's protest that pragmatists "affirm nothing 
as silly as Mr. Russell supposes," and that "the slander which Mr. 
Russell repeats has gained the widest currency" (The Meaning of 
Truth, pp. 272 ff.). Whatever be the merits of the question, a more 
searching examination of the dogmas of pragmatism it would be hard 
to find. Unfortunately, however, Professor Dewey's version of 
pragmatism and the modification of Mr. James's version given in 
The Meaning of Truth are left quite out of the discussion. 

The sixth Essay, "The Monistic Theory of Truth," is a very subtle 
criticism of "the axiom of internal relations," and of the view of truth 
based upon this axiom. 

The last Essay, "On the Nature of Truth and Falsehood," presents 
Mr. Russell's own view. His doctrine starts from the existence of 
'multiple relations': "a relation is 'multiple' if the simplest proposi- 
tions in which it occurs are propositions involving more than two 
terms (not counting the relation) " (p. 180). "Take such a proposition 
as 'A loved B in May and hated him in June,' and let us suppose 
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this to be true. Then we cannot say that, apart from dates, A has 
to B either the relation of loving or that of hating. ... 'A loved B in 
May' is a relation, not between A and B simply, but between A and B 
and May" (p. 179). "The theory of judgment which I am advocating 
is, that judgment is not a dual relation of the mind to a single objective, 
but a multiple relation of the mind to the various other terms with 
which the judgment is concerned. . . . We may therefore state the 
difference between truth and falsehood as follows: Every judgment 
is a relation of a mind to several objects, one of which is a relation; 
the judgment is true when the relation which is one of the objects 
relates the other objects, otherwise it is false. Thus in the above 
illustration, love, which is a relation, is one of the objects of the judg- 
ment, and the judgment is true if love relates A and B. The above 
statement requires certain additions which will be made later; for 
the present, it is to be taken as a first approximation" (pp. 180-1). 
One of these additions consists in ruling perceptions out from this 
definition on the ground that 'perception, as opposed to judgment, 
is never in error' (p. 181). The second addition introduces the dis- 
tinction of the different 'senses' of a relation, and with this addition 
we are ready to understand the "exact account of the ' correspondence ' 
which constitutes truth. Let us take the judgment 'A loves B.' 
This consists of a relation of the person judging to A and love and B, 
i. e., to the two terms A and B and the relation 'love.' But the judg- 
ment is not the same as the judgment 'B loves A'; thus the relation 
must not be abstractly before the mind, but must be before it as 
proceeding from A to B rather than from B to A. The corresponding 
complex object which is required to make our judgment true consists 
of A related to B by the relation which was before us in our judgment. 
We may distinguish two ' senses ' of a relation according as it goes from 
A to B or from B to A. Then the relation as it enters into the judg- 
ment must have a 'sense,' and in the corresponding complex it must 
have the same 'sense.' Thus the judgment that two terms have a 
certain relation R is a relation of the mind to the two terms and the 
relation R with the appropriate sense: the 'corresponding' complex 
consists of the two terms related by the relation R with the same sense. 
The judgment is true when there is such a complex, and false when 
there is not. The same account, mutatis mutandis, will apply to any 
other judgment. This gives the definition of truth and falsehood" 
(pp. 183-4). 

In comment I must confine myself to the statement of one difficulty 
that meets me in my attempt to accept this view. Mr. Russell agrees 
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with the prevailing tendency that regards the object of judgment as 
immediately present in the judging experience. In judgment what 
happens is that a new term, namely mind, is introduced into a rela- 
tional complex by being related to the several terms and to the relation 
which together constitute this complex. If by the introduction of 
this new term the relation otherwise obtaining between the terms of 
this complex is changed we have falsity. But why falsity and not mere 
change of relation? Is every change a falsification? If not, then there 
must be something in the nature of judgment that justifies us in 
regarding this specific kind of change, brought about in the complex 
when mind is introduced as an additional term into it, as falsification 
and not mere change. Even if judgment were a relational complex 
in which mind forms one of the terms, could this definition be regarded 
as adequate when it fails to take any account of the fact that in 
judgment there is a reference to something other than just this complex 
of which mind forms a part? In other words can judgment be ade- 
quately described without making any reference to meaning as a factor 
in judgment? But of meaning Mr. Russell gives no account. He 
speaks of a complex in which mind forms a term, and of a corre- 
sponding complex in which mind does not form a term, but he does not 
tell us whether this 'correspondence' is an external relation. If it is, 
how is it relevant to the judgment? If it is not, what kind of a relation 
is it, and again how is it relevant to the judgment? So far as appears 
from this Essay, one might suppose that Mr. Russell, in spite of his 
careful study of pragmatism, had failed utterly to understand and to 
appreciate the problem of meaning which pragmatism squarely faces, 
whether successfully or not. In the case of such a thinker as Mr. Rus- 
sell is, this supposition would without doubt be false, but at any rate 
Mr. Russell has failed to admit the reader into his confidence in this 
matter. The English School of Realism, of which-Mr. Russell and 
Mr. G. E. Moore are such distinguished representatives, and which 
finds strong supporters in the 'American Programmists,' has before 
it the duty of setting forth its position on the problem of meaning; 
and until this is done this type of realism must remain unintelligible 
except to those who know the secret. The theory of external relations, 
so far as it has been divulged, is as hopeless in face of the problem of 
meaning as is the absolutist theory of internal relations. If the 
latter makes the problem forever insoluble for finite experiences, the 
former leaves it always irrelevant to any specific judgment. A 
realism without recognition of real meanings of some sort can hardly 
meet the needs of an age that has had the problem of meanings brought 
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to its attention so acutely by the pragmatists. Let us therefore hope 
that 'at their early convenience' these external-relation-realists may 
supply us with their solution of this problem. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Siger de Brabant et V Averro'isme Latin au XIIF" Steele. I re partie: 
Etude critique. II me partie: Textes Inedits. Par Pierre Man- 
donnet. Deuxieme edition revue et augmentee. Louvain, Insti- 
tut sup6rieur de philosophic de l'universite, 1908-1911. — pp. xvi, 
328; xxx, 194. 

The work before us is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
history of mediaeval philosophy, and Mandonnet has the good 
fortune to treat one of the most interesting periods in this history. 
The word Averroism at once suggests the excellent treatise of that 
master, Renan, Averroes et V Averro'isme. In broad outline the subject 
is there laid down in masterly fashion once for all. We learn who the 
real Averroes was and what he taught; by "we" I mean those of us, 
and they form quite the majority of students of philosophy, who have 
not the leisure to read Averroes's commentaries in the original Arabic, 
or even in Hebrew or Latin translation. Renan also gives us a sketch 
of what Averroes meant for the Jewish rationalists of the middle ages, 
for the Christian Scholastics of the thirteenth century, and of the 
treatment he received in the time of the Renaissance in Italy, at the 
hands of the Averroists of Padua on the one hand, and the Humanists 
on the other. In all these matters Renan's presentation is masterly, 
but investigation and research in mediaeval philosophy has not been 
at a standstill since the middle of the last century, when the first 
edition of Renan's book appeared. A great many details have been 
unearthed and brought to light on nearly every part of the Averroes 
problem, and not least on the history of Averroism in the University 
of Paris in the thirteenth century, perhaps the most interesting phase 
of the subject. 

It is well known by this time that the second half of the thirteenth 
century was the most agitated period in the philosophical world of 
mediaeval Christian Europe. With the rapid introduction of the 
great treatises of Aristotle hitherto unknown to the Scholastics, a new 
world of thought and speculation opened before the eyes of those who 
till then had been accustomed to slake their thirst for knowledge of 
the human and the divine by rehearsing Porphyry's questions about 
the nature of universals and Augustine's speculations concerning 



